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glories of Heaven — and, mingled up inextricably with this love and this admiration of Heaven and of Earth, the unconquerable desire — to know. Poesy is the sentiment of Intellectual Happiness here, and the Hope of a higher Intellectual Happiness hereafter. Imagination is its soul. With the passions of mankind, — although it may modify them greatly — although it may exalt, or inflame, or purify, or control them — it would require little ingenuity to prove that it has no inevitable, and indeed no necessary co-existence. . . . We do not hesitate to say that a man highly endowed with the powers of Causality — that is to say, a man of metaphysical acumen —• will, even with a very deficient share of Ideality, compose a finer poem (if we test it, as we should, by its measure of exciting the Poetic Sentiment) than one who, without such metaphysical acumen, shall he gifted, in the most extraordinary degree, with the faculty of Ideality, For a poem is not the Poetic faculty, but the means of exciting it in mankind." 1
Poe's meaning may not be entirely plain at first sight, built up as it is out of obscure Coleridgian elements, which he derived mainly from the " Bio-graphia Idteraria." In the plainest words, Poe conceived that beauty, whether natural or imaginary, whether springing from the creative act of God or the creative thought of man, affects the mind as a glmpse of the infinite, and thus excites instan-ll^eoTls pleasure, and furthermore, by intimating a :.;;.:;^^iy|^!:b. beyond, stimulates men to endeavor :;;;:^..;Ji^i||^*iB deeper into the mystery that encom-
•   '^s^tfenitfe^j^ Messenger, ii. 328 (April, 1836).
